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III.— THE ULTIMATE DERIVATION OF ESSAY.' 

A discussion of the origin of an English word at the present 
time naturally starts with the derivation assigned to it in Professor 
Skeat's Etymological Dictionary. Under Essay he there says : 
" From O. Fr. essai, a trial — Lat. exagium, weighing, a kind of 
weight, from Gk. i£aywv [not e|dyiov], a weighing (White and 
Riddle, Lat. Diet.)— Gk. igdyeiv, to lead out, export merchandise 
— Gk. e'£, out, and ayew, to lead. See Agent." A brief examina- 
tion of some of these statements will show the dangers that beset 
an inquirer when he passes out of the region to which he has 
devoted the study of a specialist, and how all-important to 
scientific etymology it is never to neglect the maxim, /itfuvaa-' 
dmcrreiv, which Curtius took as the motto of his Grundsiige. To 
begin with, White and Riddle's Latin Dictionary should never be 
quoted as an authority on Latin derivations. Both the forms, 
igdyiov no less than eg&yiov, are found in Greek, although the latter 
is the original one. The meaning in Greek is not generally a 
' weighing,' but a weight, though there are traces of the other 
usage, as will be seen below. 'E£ay«w cannot possibly be derived 
from i£ayew in any sense, at least not until such a formation has 
been established by the most unquestionable parallels. The proper 
Greek verbal is, of course, e^ayayij. Again, it is not clear what is 
the connexion of ideas between leading out or exporting mer- 
chandise and weighing. Under Examine and Exact Skeat refers 
us to the Lat. ex, out, and agere, to drive. So that driving (agere) 
and leading (aytiv) out seem both to be capable of producing the 
idea of weighing. The truth is that neither the Greek ayuv means 
to ' lead,' nor the Latin agere to ' drive.' They both mean 
properly and originally to set in motion. Examen (ex-ag-men) 
is the tongue of the balance that is moved by the weights in the 
scales ; nyeiv, to weigh (so much, neuter), is to move or pull down 
the scale pan. Sed haec hactenus. 

To begin with the beginning, I shall take it as established that 

1 The following article is based upon a paper which was read before the 
Philological Society of London, June 19, 1885, and of which a brief abstract 
was published in its Proceedings. 
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the English essay is from the Old Fr. essai, and this again from 
the Latin exagium. We have then to consider what is the relation 
of this last to the Greek e'gdyiov. One of the two must be the 
other borrowed. But which of them is it ? Only chronology can 
settle this question. The earliest occurrence of the word in 
literature is in the works of Zeno, who was Bishop of Verona in 
A. D. 368, and died about 380, Sermo ad neophytos 6 (ii 44 §2, p. 
252 Ballerini), " denique et uos retinetis pondus antiquum ; habetis 
aginam : exagium facite quemadmodum uultis ; singulos ponderate ; 
jnuenietis nullum habere minus, tripondes sunt omnes, numismatis 
sacri una libra signati, qui mensae deseruiant." Dr. Hort, to 
whose assistance in this and some other portions of this paper I 
am much indebted, writes that " This is part of a passage com- 
paring the neophytes to good loaves of bread ; but the details are 
obscure." Two things, however, are clear: (1) that the word 
exagium must have been sufficiently familiar to the popular 
consciousness to serve as the basis of a simile, and (2) that in the 
same popular consciousness the verbal exagium was felt to be 
connected with the common name agina. 

Next we have in the Collationes of Cassianus (A. D. 419-427) 
I 22, "siue ilia quorum pondus ac pretium aerugo uanitatis 
arrodens exagio seniorum adaequari non sinit ut numismata leuia 
atque damnosa minusque pensantia recensemus." The previous 
context, as Dr. Hort points out, shows that the seniores are the 
Prophets and the Apostles ; and the use of exagium marks that 
the persons in question fall below their standard. An earlier 
example is found on an inscription giving the words of an edict 
published by Turcius Apronianus praefectus urbi A. D. 362 and 
372, enacting that animals for the future should be sold by weight 
(Orelli, Inscrr. 3i66,Gruter, 647, 6)," ratio docuit, utilitate suadente, 
consuetudine micandi summota, sub exagio potius pecora uendere 
quam digitis colludentibus tradere," which is followed immediately 
by "adpenso pecore," and lower down by " caro fide ponderis 
comprobata," with which should be compared Cod. Theodos. XIV, 
Tit. 4, illud quoque a decessore tuo salubriter institutum est quo 
suariis aestimandi licentia denegetur pondusque porcorum trutinae 
examine non oculorum libertate quaeratur. 1 

So far, then, we have no example of exagium as old as Constantine. 
And yet we have some reason for believing that the term was 

1 In a later inscription (Gruter, 11 14, 7), assigned by Orelli to about 484, the 
phrase used is stateras fieri. 
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introduced or brought into general currency in that prince's reign. 
One of the benefits which Constantine conferred upon his subjects 
was the rehabilitation of the gold coinage of the empire. In the 
new monetary system which he introduced, probably in the year 
312, the gold pound was taken as the unit ;.and the standard gold- 
coin was fixed at 7 \ of that weight, that is to say, £ of 1 oz., 
or a sextula, as it was called. This coin was called the solidus, a 
name which was already in popular use for a full or large gold 
piece as opposed to a light or small one. 1 The weight of the coin 
is established not only by the definite statements of writers on the 
subject, but by the actual occurrence of the numerals LXXII on 
a solidus of Constantine. 2 According to Eckhel, Doctrina numorum 
ueterum, VIII, p. 511, the equivalence of the pound of gold and the 
72 standard solidi was so universally recognized that it gave rise to 
affected expressions like that of the Christian poet Sedulius (5th 
cent.), who called the 72 Disciples ' auream libram,' and that in the 
Acta of the Synod of Sinuessa, where the quorum of 72 bishops 
which deposed the pope Marcellinus is called 'solidorum libra 
occidua.' 3 The fact that the solidus was a weight of gold is brought 

1 Its origin from an adjective is well shown in the earliest place where it 
occurs, Apuleius Met. 10, 9 (Hildebrand), ' centum aureos solidos offerens 
pretium,' ' good, broad gold pieces,' and perhaps in Lampridius, Alex. Seuerus, 
39, a well-known crux, ' conflari quartarios iussit et tremisses tantum solidos — 
que fieri.' But the substantival use is as old as Ulpian (killed A. D. 22S), 
who cites from a Praetor's edict, ' multet poena solidorum X eum qui in sub- 
grunda protectone id positum habeat cuius casus nocere cui possit,' Dig. 9, 3, 5. 
Other passages are Vulg. I Esdr. 2, 69 ; 8, 27 ; I Par. 29, 7, and Claudian, 
Epigr. 42, 3, ' sex emptus solidis' (not quoted in the lex.). It gradually super- 
seded aureus as the name of the standard monetary unit ; and this caused it 
to lose caste as time went on. Now it has sunk to the Fr. sou ! 

2 H. Cohen, Les Monnaies VI, p. 112, n., where, however, he wrongly cites 
a silver coin of Constans I (No. 22, p. 248) (which is inscribed with LX) as 
containing the same inscription. The letters OB, which frequently appear in 
coins and have been explained as the Greek numerals for 72 (Hultsch, 
Metrologie 2 , p. 327 and notes, following Mommsen), are of too uncertain an 
interpretation to base any argument upon. See Cohen, VI 392, where the 
whole matter is discussed. 

3 The passage in Sedulius is Carm. Pasch. IV 154, " discipulosque alios 
quorum mens conscia recti puraque simplicitas, numero meritoque refulgens 
aurea libra fuit" for which the Opus Paschale has " duos et septuaginta 
discipulos qui numero meritoque conspicui libra digni in aurea nuncuparj " 
(the allusion being to the disciples whom Christ sent out, Luke XI 17, 
and who, according to some MSS and versions, were 72 in number). The 
second passage does not contain solidorum ; and Baronius discusses the use 
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out with great clearness by Mommsen in his History of Roman 
Coinage, Histoire de la Monnaie Romaine (tr. Blacas), III, p. 156, 
" Nous savons positivement que sous le regne de Constantin tous 
les payements en monnaie d'or se faisaient au poids et d'autre part 
qu'on acceptait en payement et au poids les lingots d'or regulidre- 
ment controles." He then refers to an edict of Constantine's of 
the year 325 (Cod. Theod. XII, 71, 1 with XII, 6, 2), given in 
brief in Cod. Just. X 71, i, "Si quis solidos appendere uoluerit 
auri cocti, septem (corr. sex) solidos quaternorum scrupulorum 
nostris uultibus figuratos appendat per singulas uncias . . . eadem 
ratione seruanda et si materiam quis inferat ut solidos dedisse 
uideatur." The effectual administration of this system involved the 
appointment of special officials in the chief places in the empire 
and the striking of a standard weight. These officials were called 
ponderatores, spectaiores or zygostatae (fvyoorarnO, and it was 
their business to settle all disputes relating to the weight and 
goodness of solidi (Mommsen, /. c. Cod. Just. X 71, 2, " quotiens 
de qualitate solidorum orta fuerit dubitatio placet quern sermo 
Graecus zygostatem appellat per singulas ciuitates institutum qui 
pro sua fide atque industria neque fallat neque fallatur contentionem 
dirimere," an edict of Julian's of July, 363). The standard weights 
were struck in brass, often with silver letters in relief, and were 
called exagia solidi. The object of these exagia is given in a 
passage quoted by Eckhel,Doctrinanumorumueterum,VIII,p. 512, 
from an edict of Theodosius II and Valentinian III (Nov. 25), " de 
pondenbus quoque ut fraus penitus amputetur, a nobis aguntur 
exagia quae sub interminata superius comprehensa sine fraude 
debeant custodiri." Eckhel gives three examples of exagia, 
one of a bearded Honorius hardly earlier than A. D. 400. Other 
specimens are described in Mommsen, C. I. L. Ill 6635 (A. D. 
474), VIII 3294, and several in V 81 19. See also a recent paper 
in the Zeitschrift fur Numismatik, XI, p. 56 sqq. (abstracted in the 
Revue d. Revues, 1884, p. 159). 

Having now approximately determined the date of the Latin 
exagium, we must do the same by the Greek i^ayiov or 
i^ayiop. As a rule, the passages for which it is quoted are from 
Byzantine writers, such as Photius, patriarch, A. D. 858, Zonaras 

of libra in it, Annales, 3, 330. Dr. Hort tells me that the Acta of the 
(mythical) Synod of Sinuessa (see Diet. Christ. Biography III 805*) are 
supposed to be forgeries of the 6th century. 
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(16, 203) 1 , Balsamo, and the like. But there are some instances 
which seem to claim an earlier date. The first one is in the treatise nepl 
(iiropiarav ankav rt km trvv6eT<ov (poppd/cav (on easily accessible reme- 
dies, simple and compound), attributed to Dioscorides, II, ch. 63 
(Kiihn,Vol. 2, p. 276), ayvov oTrepiMTos igdyiov, in the sense of -^ of 1 oz. 
The date of Dioscorides is uncertain ; but he is not later than the 
second century A. D., so that if the treatise were his, i^dyiov would 
be documentary much older than exagium. But its Greek is 
unmistakably Byzantine ; and Kiihn is evidently right in classing 
it among the many spurious works which have been attributed to 
this physician, arayiov, another form of the word, which I shall 
discuss below, appears in the collection of tables of weights and 
measures included amongst the works of Galen (Kiihn, Vol. 19, 
p. 763, Hultsch, Metrologicorum scriptorum relliquiae, I §§51-66). 
Hultsch, however (Prolegomena, §§50, etc.), shows that even the 
earliest form of these tables does not date from further back than 
the beginning of the 5th century. Besides, throughout the genuine 
works of Galen we hear nothing of the i£dyiov. The derivative 
e'gayidfa, to settle the standard weight of anything, is found in the 
Liber Geeponicus of Heron, §201 (Hultsch, Heronis Alexandrini 
geometricorum et stereometricorum relliquiae). The writer is 
speaking of the weight of a cubic foot of various substances, such 
as barley, wine, bacon, and he proceeds ravra Se (gayid<rdr)(rav enl 
MoSt'orou rrjvtKavra optos {nrdpxov irpairaplov, ' and these standards were 
fixed when Modestus was praefect of the praetorian guard.' No 
one, of course, can suppose that this passage was written by Heron 
of Alexandria ! But though its exact date is uncertain, it is con- 
victed of being late Greek by the unaugmented condition of 
i£ayid<j6r]ijav 2 (compare Sophocles, Preface to Greek Lexicon, p. 37) 

1 The passage of Zonaras is interesting from its recording a temporary- 
depreciation of the solidus by Nicephorus Phocas : f/v <St- n-pdc roif dXkoig naX 
Xprifiarav ijrruv iisxP 1 7"P ineivov -xavrbf vo/iiofiarof egayiov craOfiov eAKovrof 
eneivog to rerapTT/pbv kizzv6i}G?v u. r. A. 

2 The non-addition of the augment may be and perhaps is due to a sense 
of the alien origin of the word, which might indeed have been formed directly 
from the Latin. But then cadit quaestio. It is perhaps too bold to conjecture 
eaTaymadijaav (see below). One must bestow a passing caution on the reader 
of the article ti-aytaO-i in Sophocles. Sophocles first misprints the word 
(if.), and then mistranslates it : to measure by il-dyia ': as if cubic feet of 
wine, etc., would be measured by small fractions of one ounce ! He calls the 
writer of the passage Heron junior, and assigns him doubtfully to A. D. 700— a 
date which shows his opinion of his Greek. But I cannot conceive where he 
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and by the use of vttapxos for praefedus instead of the usual 
Greek term inapxos. 1 This Modestus was probably the Fl. Domitius. 

gets the name from, as he quotes him from Hultsch's ' Heronis Alexandrini 
relliquiae.' It is to be regretted that Hultsch has not gone more thoroughly 
into the question of the authenticity of the liber Geeponieus. 

1 I cannot find any sufficient warrant for the statement of Valesius on Euseb. 
Vita Const. IV I init. (p. 239), " parum refert h-xdpxovg dixeris an vwdpxovg" 
if the statement is to be taken generally. In Plutarch, Agesilaus (I 603 D, c. 
14, ed. Frankfort), imapxoi simply means ' subordinates.' In his Cicero, c. 32, 
I 877 A, tzktovuv vwapxog is read, it is true, in the sense of praefectus fabrum ; 
but Wyttenbach (Index, s. v.) is undoubtedly right in correcting ijrapxog from 
c. 26, 880 B. In Galba, c. 2, 1053 E, we have Nvpipio'tog la^lvog uv iwapxog rijg 
av'Aijg, in c. 8, 1056 B, iirapxog simply, and in 13, 1058 A, 7% avAqgmt dopvfdpuv 
iwapxog. Out of the numerous passages cited by Wyttenbach (/. c.) from 
Aristides, I have not been able to find one where vwapxog is used in any other 
sense than that of oarpdwqg- Herodian uses inapxog (1, 9, io), and more 
commonly eirapxav (3, 10, 5 ; 3. 13, 1 ; 4, 12, 1) for the praefectus praetorio. 
Similarly for the praefectus urbi, iirapxog (2, 6, 8), iirdpxuv (2, 2, 7 ; 7, 7 4 • 
8, 8,4) with rf/g woAeug or r^c 'Vopaiuv ndAeog. Dion Cassius is consistent in 
his use' of sivapxog for the praefectus praetorio. In 55, 10 he says this usage is 
established, t6te 6i wparov nal iizapxovc tov Sopvifidpuv Siio aireSeii-ev • oira yap 
Tocavrovg povovc tuv inapxdvrav rivbc in e iS f/irep ixviv ckt/kcv bvopd r a; 
and in 52, 24 we have Inapxog opposed to iiwapxog, rav <$' dAAov tuv iv 7-9 
'IraAia OTpaTiurav oi iwapxoi ixelvoi ■KpoaraTUTuaav virdpxovg ixovreg. He 
translates praefectura by inapx^V i^ovala, 75, 14. He uses xmapxog, on the 
other hand, with moarpaTr/yog, 36, 20. Comp. iv virdpxov pipu, 36, 2. It 
represents a subordinate generally (compare Lucian, Dial. 12, 2 of Hannibal, 
imapxog uv ro adzkfyif), and is sometimes used to translate the Lat. legatus ; 
other exx. 36, 19; 38,35; 39,39; 69, 13; and of the verb ixapxu, 36, 19; 
7 1 . 34- (For praefectus urbi he uses noAiapxog, 52,21; 54,17; 78, 14.) The 
evidence of inscriptions tends the same way. Thus in Boeckh, C. I. 4483, 
iirapxog tov kpov npairupiov, A. D. 244 ; 6627, marevOivn rd tov iirdpxov tov 
npacTuplnv nal 'Vuprig, and in the Latin, uice praef(ectorum) pr(aetorio) et urbi 
functo of Sex. Varius Marcellus, the father of Elagabalus ; so indpxuv ■kpai-o- 
piov, 2593 (before 371), cf. 2596 (about 382), iirapxog 'VopTjg, 369 (about A. D. 66), 
lir. Tijg irdAeug ttjq 'Pu/daov, 2587 (about 50), cf. 2594 and 2595 (about 382). 
Compare iv6o^uraTog {tie) iirapxog rijg noAeog, Mittheilnngen des deutsch. 
Instit. zu Athen IV, 307. Also iirapxog ipapiuv orpaTiuTiKov (about A. D. 244), 
iir. alpapwv, 4033 and 4034 (about 163). iirapxog Alyvirrov occurs several times. 
Also iir. uatk etc. (praefectus alae), Aeyeovog, etc. But there is no early example 
of inrapxog. 2592 (where it is used for praefectus praetorio lllyrici) is after Con- 
stantine ; compare below, 8614a, where the Latin haspraef. urb. is to be assigned 
to A. D. 406; inr. irpaiTupiuv, 8712, occurs on a Christian inscription of about 1071 
A. D. The remaining instances are of uncertain date and antiquity, 373b, 1080 
A of a certain Plutarchus ix yeveyg ireplfioTov air' dvdvirdrav xal vwvpxov, 4461a. 
Du Cange, in his Graeco-Latin Glossary, gives iir. and in. as alternative forms in 
ewapxog and several of its derivatives. But iirapxog still seems to be in the 
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Modestus, who was appointed Praetorian Praefect (Vij? aiXfc 
vwapxos) by Valens at the end of A. D. 369 (Zosimus, IV 1 1 fin.). 
See on him Sievers' Libanius, 227-334. 

To sum up the chronological argument, we have no certain 
example of the Greek words occurring till the 9th century A. D., 
whereas the Latin is certainly as old as 372 A. D., and in all 
probability at least 60 years older. 

Chronology having now shown us that the Latin exagium cannot 
have been derived from i^aymv, we are left to deal with the convers- 
hypothesis. The meanings of the Greek and Latin words run 
together a certain way ; and then the Greek diverges. We saw 
that the Latin meant (1) weighing or testing by a standard, and 
then (2) the standard weight. We find this in Greek also, in the 
gloss of Philoxenus i^aywv' pensatio, and in the lemma to an 
extract from the rustic writer Florentinus, in the Geoponica, 2, 32. 1 

It runs Xlepi (titov 8oKtpa<rias kcu rr£>s xpr) T0 e£aytov tS>v aprmv 

■noitl<T6a.i, an exact translation of the exagium facere already 
quoted. Du Cange (s. v. exagium) quotes a Latin-Greek gloss 
which agrees exactly with this expression for determining whether 
the weight of a loaf agreed with the standard: exagies? Sprov 
ivrvTTT), panis subactio (Cuiacianus). In Suidas, 5. v. oranyp, it is 
doubtful whether it means pondus or ponderatio. As already seen, 
exagium has a special reference to the solidus, and the same is 
the case with egdyiov. The Greek population of the Eastern 
Empire did not adopt the Latin word solidus, but called weight 

ascendant, and has a good majority of the instances quoted. Remarks like 
' eirapxoQ and virapxog promiscue pro praefectis praetorio et urbis a scriptoribus 
usurpantur ' and ' eirapxoc vel vir. rov Tlpcu-upiov de qua dignitate passim 
scriptores ' are of little value to modern scholars. The earliest example of 
mapxoq that I have been able to find is in an address of welcome to Anatoiius, 
who was praefectus Ittyrici in A. D. 349, by the rhetorician Himerius, Eclog. 
32, 3, Or/pa yeyovs rijc r/perkpag TEX vr K neyag iirapxog. [virapxog ir6Xsag, vwapxog 
Galen de praenotione Kuhn XIV 612 should be corrected.] The introduction of 
virapxog as an equivalent for praefectus praetorio probably dates from the time 
when Constantine converted the praetorian praefects from military to civil 
functionaries, and apportioned amongst them the ordinary administration of 
the four great provinces into which he then divided the empire, virapxog, a 
' governor under the emperor,' would then be felt to be a more natural term 
than InapxoQ, a ' commander.' 

1 Florentinus wrote under Alexander Severus. But the Geoponica was 
compiled by Cassianus Bassus at the command of Constantine Porphyrogenitus. 

2 The form of the word is uncertain. 
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and coin alike, either generally vd\uap.a, the coin, or more specially 
i^aywv, k^aywv or (rrdyiov (see Hultsch, Metrologie, p. 327), 1 and 
this latter gradually came to be used as a regular apothecaries' 
weight. 

We next come to the form of the word. It was igdytov when 
first borrowed ; but the freaky spirit of popular etymology could 
not long resist the united attractions of the form «£ and the meaning 
sextula, and Qdywv was the result. J. N. Niclas, the editor of the 
Geoponica, 2 wishes to distinguish between the forms. ' If, he says, 
it means a nummus or pondus definitum, the rough breathing is to 
be used (e densandum est) ; but with the meaning of weighing 
(librationis) and when used for any weight, we should use the 
smooth breathing (tenuandum).' But the facts do not bear out 
his distinction. e£dywv is more frequent in texts than i£dywv ; and 
that is all. The apparent rarity of the aspirated form seems due to 
a curious and interesting circumstance. As is well known, the 
Greeks denoted numerals by the letters of their ancient alphabet, 
thus : a, ft, y. The sixth letter was the f or Wau, retained in the 
form of the Latin F. This was written in later Greek in a form which 
led to its confusion with the abbreviation of or (cr), i. e. c. Thus 
egdyiov appeared as g-dyiov, and was confused with ardywv. The 
question arises : was this ardywv pronounced tgdyiov or not? Scaliger, 
in his treatise de re numaria, p. 54, is of opinion that it was. But I 
am inclined to think that he is wrong. For in the Metrologici 
Scriptores we have §67, 21, to ardyiov %x (l i£dywv a, which should 
be compared with id. 13, r6 p.(yd\ryrpov (x el ovyylav a, and §58, 20, 
to drjvdpiov ardyiov ev. It seems incredible that the compiler of the 
tables should have meant that "a e£dywv is an i^dytov," or, as the 
Greek idiom puts it, contains one i^dyiov. I conclude then that 
here also we have an instance where a new word has been produced 
by the misunderstanding of an abbreviation. 

We may now finally discard i^dyiov and company and return 
once more to exagium. Its derivation is not far to seek. A 
superficial treatment is to say that it is from ex and ago. But if 
this means that it is formed from the verbal compound, we must 
observe first that this does not agree with the existing form, which 
should be *exigium like obsidium by sedere, imperium, beneficium ; 
and secondly, that the use of exigere for testing seems to have had 

1 The familiar tyvapiov was also used in this sense ; cf. Hultsch, Metrol. 
Script. I, p. 98, and the passage quoted below. We naturally think of our 
' pennyweight.' *Ad I. c. 
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an intellectual, not a physical origin. From 'requiring' or 
'exacting ' a piece of work from a person, we get it used with 
reference to the standard by which a performance is judged. Thus 
"ad perpendiculum exigere columnas," Cic. Verr. 2, 1, §133, is 
properly ' to require columnas in accordance with the perpendicular 
line,' and thence to ' test ' them by that line ; " omnia argumenta 
ad obrussam exigere," Sen., N. Q. 4, 5, 1, is to require them to 
conform to the touchstone, to test them by it. It has already 
been noted that the original sense of ag-, to move, produced 
exa(g)men, the moving tongue of the balance ; and that the 
application to weight was still before the popular consciousness is 
shown by agina, 1 the place where this movement took place, " the 
socket or eye to which the beam of a balance is pinned and in 
which the upright index (examen, liguld) oscillates to show that 
the object weighed corresponds exactly with the weight in the oppo- 
site scale" (Rich, Diet, of Antiquities, s. v.); Tertull. Pudic. 41, Paul 
Fest. 10, 3, " quo inseritur scapus trutinae, id est in quo foramine 
trutina se uertit," Placidus, Gl. 9, 8. The verb aginare (or aginari) is 

found in a gloss, Gl. Labb., aginai SuMrpacrcrerat, OT/)t(p«, fitj^avarai. It 

is explained in the "glosses of Isidore " as tricari, inparuo morari, 
to haggle about trifles (Lowe, Prodromus Lat. Gloss., p. 427), and 
on the same page Lowe quotes " aginantes, explicantes," for which 
Prof. Nettleship conjectures " aginantes, tricantes." It has also 
been restored in Petronius, 61, 9 B 5 , in the sense of 'making one's 
way rapidly.' Further we get the verbal substantive aginator 
explained by Paulus /. c. as " qui paruo lucro mouetur," and by 
Placidus, Gl. 9, 12, "aginatorem, negotiatorem actus," for which 
Prof. Nettleship suggests " aginator, negotiator exactus." It seems 
to have been a semi-contemptuous term for a tradesman in a small 
way, who always looked to the turn of the balance, a haggler, 
petty huckster. The correlation of exagmen, the moving tongue 
of the balance, agina, the place where it moved, and the root ag, 
to move, is unmistakable. Ex-dg-iu-m has an exact parallel in 

1 The quantity of the i is doubtful. Prof. Nettleship, Journal of Philology, 
XI, p. 99, gives it short on the analogy of sarc-lna, pag-lna, and ang-ina ; and 
he may be right. I incline, however, to think that it contains the suffix -ina 
which was originally verbal (rdpina, ruina) and corresponded to our -ing, and 
then came to denote the place where an action took place or the material sub- 
stance produced by or essential to it. Examples of the first class are opificina, 
vagina, salinae, salt-diggings, poplna, and several others ; of the second, sagina 
(in formation exactly parallel to dglnd),prulna, urlna. 
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ad-ag-iu-m, 1 which is connected with aio (for a(_g)io), the root 
being that of axamenta, indigitamenta. I regard it as a new 
formation of the 4th century to express the act of weighing, whose 
form was determined by the above quoted words in ag-. I cannot 
allow that it was formed from exigo, or that it is a re-formation 
of an *exigium, although such " recompositions," as Seelmann 
(Aussprache des Lat.) calls them, are common in the later Latin; 
and exigo was itself so treated, as is shown by the gloss exago, 
i&kavva. I am, however, willing to admit that exigo may have 
co-operated with examen to decide the form of the word. 

A very curious word which, if genuine, must be connected with 
exagium, appears in Ennodius, de Epiphanii Ticinensis Episcopi 
Vita (Hartel, p. 380), " ninguido aere et quali solent homines ad 
tecta confugere Rauennam egressus est et per omnes Aemiliae 
ciuitates celer uenit tamquam ad sepulchri receptaculum properans, 
omnibus sacerdotibus in itinere positis munificus, communis, 
affabilis et, quasi exagellam (Brussels MS exagellid) relinquens, se 
ipso praestantior." If the reading is right, it would seem to mean 
' leaving a standard or pattern piece to posterity.' 2 

I do not propose to follow the word through medieval Latin or 
Romance. But the following examples from Du Cange may be 
quoted : exagium facer e {exagium 2) is used of the Iudicium Dei 
in an old document among the archives of Marseilles, A. D. 850 ; 
and in a document of Richerus, Bishop of Verdun, A. D. 1099, 
it is distinguished from pondus, " coram camerario tam de pondere 
quam de exagio, hoc est de metalli sinceritate ritu faciat." It is 
perhaps hardly necessary to say that it has nothing to do with 
another exagium (No. 3), which Du Cange identifies with exagum 
in the sense of produce (exitus). 

J. P. POSTGATE. 

1 That is to say, exact if the second a of adagium is short. For the quantity 
of exagium we have a couplet quoted by Du Cange (ed. Le Favre), s. v. 
" exagium solido differt a nomine solo, si solidum quaeres, tres dragmas 
dimidiatis." According to Osthoff, Perf. pp. 174-6, following Curt. Stud. IX 
463, and G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm. §§280, 484, the ag of adagium is long, or it 
would have become ig, as in prodigus. This must be admitted if analogies 
like that of suffragium are decisive. But it must also be pointed out that 
adagium may be a ' popular Latin ' formation, and that in such we find a where 
we should not expect it, as in c&battus. 

2 F. Vogel, however, in Wolfflin's Archiv, I, p. 270 n., regards it as corrupt. 



